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THE CIRCULAR 
fas for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
ead the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
isto give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 


Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One Vv 


Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 
Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 

Aay subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should return 
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Che Oneida Community 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 


Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 








Steel-Traps of | the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newunouse, Superintendent. 

Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 


at wholesale prices. 
A. W. Carr, O. H. Miturr, C. O_ps, dgents. 
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Traveling-Bags: an assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 


H. W. Burnuam, 
Mrs. H. C. Noyes, 


anne. 


} Superintendents. 


styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8. Van Ve tzer, Superintendent, 
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Palm-leaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 
Milling: Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Hawt, Miller. 


an 





Fresh Tomatoes=--Hermetically Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 


PEL PAPPLw—w>= 


Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 
THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. ¥. 


Wallingford Commune, 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
PUBLICATIONS, 


YOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 
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THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Novss. 
Price, $1,50. 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 


, 


the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


E> Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

== Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circudar is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money and without price 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by- 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch. 
@: secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Darty Revietovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
%4, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 


Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whoe- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instancel 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
tevenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





nected with the passion of alimentiveness, 
iz., direct and sympathetic. 
takes pleasure in eating and drinking, 
and also in seeing others eat and drink. 
We propose the question, Whether sym- 
pathetic pleasure is properly a pleasure 
of alimentiveness, or is referable to some 
other faculty—benevolence, for instance ? 
If each of our faculties has the power of 
receiving both direct and sympathetic 
pleasure, it should be known ; for it will 
bring to bear a vastly greater amount of 
social attraction, than if we assume that 
each of our faculties has only its direct 
enjoyment, and that all sympathetic 
pleasure is to be referred to benevolence 
or some other social affection. 
be established that each faculty is capa- 
ble in itself of two-fold enjoyment, it will 
make our natures much richer than they 
are commonly supposed to be. And it 
seems to me, that the very :elevation of 
man above the brute, consists in the fact, 
that in consequence of having reason, he 
is capable of a double pleasure—capable 
of developing and cultivating his faculties 
into a two-fold power of enjoyment, di- 
rect and sympathetic. 8 
of theology teach us that benevolence 
transacts the whole business of connecting 
man with man, and man with God ; and 
that the passions are isolated from each 
other, having no sympathetic power. 
That theology does not agree with my 
consciousness ; for I think I enjoy seeing 
other persons eat, for instance, with the 
same faculties that I enjoy eating myself. 
Why should it not be so ? 
itual beings, and each of our faculties 
has a spiritual radix, and is ultimately a 
spiritual faculty. 
that spiritual element, that life, mingle 
with the corresponding faculty in an- 
other ? 
each other, and vibrate in unison, so as 
to make a musical feeling in each other ? 


mentiveness has besides the power of en- 
joying food, the faculty of enjoying an- 
other’s alimentiveness—the power of mu- 
sical vibration with the outward and the 
inward world,—then we may generalize 
the fact, and say that all the passion 
have the same double power. 
this is the case, salvation is made a com- 
paratively easy process. 
quired te clear out from human nature 
selfishness, envy, and the numerous evils 
that arise from competition, is to culti- 
vate the sympathetic. power of enjoyment 
in each of our faculties. 


tion of this sympathetic faculty is seen in 
reference to the news. 
makes us so eager to tell any new thing 
which is entertaining, and to have the 
first chance at telling it ? 
he is superseded in that office—that 
some one else has gone before him—he is 
naturally tempted to feel a little cross 
about it. 
it may be attributed to the love of money ; 
but what is it in cases where there is no 


Direct and Sympathetic Pleasure, 
Home Talk by J. H. N. 
There are two sorts of pleasure con- 


A person 


If it can 


The old systems 


We are spir- 
And why should not 


Why should they not match 


If this proposition is true, that ali- 


All that is re- 


Perhaps the most palpable manjfesta- 


What is it that 


If one finds 


In the case of the daily papers 


8 
And i 


reference to money or any return ? Ana- 
lyze the thing, and I think you will find 
that the phenomenon discloses a sympa- 
thetic faculty. It is particularly gratified 
in retailing news, because no expense is 
involyed—talking is cheap ; but put out 
of the way the idea of cost, and it would 
be just as much gratified in giving to 
others any good thing. We distribute 
news freely, but forego the pleasure of 
giving other things, which would yield us 
the same and even greater pleasure, be- 
cause it costs something. Abolish the 
idea of money and expense, and the dis- 
tributing function will be the most popu- 
lar and attractive function there is in the 
world. 

The apostle Paul says—‘If any man 
be in Christ, he is a new creature; old 
things are passed away: behold all 
things are become new.’ It does not 
appear that the new man in Christ has 
any different fundamental constitution 
from what he had before, either as to body 
or soul—but that he expands into this 
second power of enjoyment, so that he has 
a spiritual as well as physical power 
of pleasure thrdughout his whole system. 
A maz is really in one way or another, 
an Ishmaelite, until he has this new na- 
ture. The direction, ‘Put ye on the 
Lord Jesus,’ means—put on the social, 
sympathizing element that harmonizes 
us with all other beings of like faculties. 


In the human body, if one member suf- 
fers, all the other members suffer with it ; 
and if one member rejoices, all the other 
members rejoice with it—the sympathetic 
faculty exists throughout the body. Now 
the resurrection power of Christ makes 
us members one of another, and of Christ, 
and reduces us to the same vital unity 
that exists between the members of the 
human body ; and there must be a cor- 
responding sympathetic result. 

In society as at present constituted, 
each man’s function is made to contribute 
to the general enjoyment of society ; but 
each individual is aiming at his own di- 
rect enjoyment, and money is to him the 
representative of direct enjoyment. That 
is what he is seeking, and what organ- 
izes society. The baker, for instance, is 
anxious to distribute bread, not because 
he wants to do any one good, but because 
he wants the money. He accomplishes 
the same thing as though he was a_ be- 
nevolent man, as far as his function is 
concerned, for he distributes bread to 
them that need it. Now suppose that 
the money inducement was taken away. 
How could society be organized—how 
could the baker be influenced to perform 
his function—without reference to mon- 
ey? It is an important question ; for if 
it cannot be done in any other way, then 
we must go on with the old money sys- 
tem. It can be solved—but only on the 
principle of men becoming new creatures 
—their natures must be doubled by put- 
ting on Christ, so that the eagerness for 
sympathy will take the place of eager- 
ness for money. 

The question whether the sympathetic 
motive that we have spoken of can take 


the question whether men can be made 
sincere. They now put the confession 
forward, in their words, advertisements, 
&c., that they are serving society. This 
is hypocrisy,—they are really serving 
themselves by making money ; and the 
question is, whether men can lay aside 
hypocrisy, and directly serve society. — 
We believe they can. 


——-— 


Resurrection Life. 





One great element of. distinction be- 
tween the resurrection state, and the 
state that exists in this world and in 
Hades, is, that habit which is such a 
strong principle here, and probably con- 
tinues its power in Hades, never enters 
the resurrection world. . ‘Except ye be 
converted, and become as little children, 
ye cannot enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.’ That is certainly a return to a 
state that is free from habit, and ante- 
cedent to habit. The child begins ex- 
istence free from habit; but as it grows 
up, its life gradually hardens into fixed 
ways of doing things, and certain spe- 
cific methods of pleasure, That whole 
process of forming habits, even those 
ordinarily called good as well as those 
which are bad, is a departure from the 
freshness of original nature ; and the res- 
urrection proposes to replace us in our 
beginning state of freedom and vivacity. 
Paul says; ‘The first man Adam was 
made a living soul, the last Adam was 
made a quickening spirit ;’ which con- 
veys to me something like this idea: 
Take water from a spring ina tumbler, 
ang fora moment it is just as good as 
the water in the spring; but immedi- 
ately it begins to lose its freshness, grow- 
ing flat and less and less palatable, till 
in process of time it becomes entirely 
odious. This deteriorating process com- 
mences, from the moment it is taken 
from the spring and begins a separate 
existence. Itis palatable at the begin- 
ning and yet its state is one that must end 
in odious staleness. That may represent 
the first Adam a living soul. There is 
life, but it is life under such conditions 
and with such certainty of termination 
as the water we have described, which 
was separated from its source. 

Place another tumbler now 
ation where it will be constantly receiv- 
ing from the spring, and that tumbler of 
water will be always fresh. Though for 
a single draught you would not notice 
any particular difference between the 
water in the one case and the other, 
(taking the water in the first tumbler the 
moment it was dipped from the spring,) 
yet the state of the water inthe two 
tumblers is very different, and the water 
that is constantly renewed from the 
spring, represents the ‘ quickening spirit.’ 
That is something more than mere life 
that runs itself out into habit: it is 
renewed life—quickening life, like the 
spring that is ever running. 


in a situ- 


By an appreciation of the death and 
resurrection of Christ, we can come into 
this state that is free from habit. Then 
every meal we eat will be a new thing to 








the place of the money motive, is simply 


us, as though we were just born. It will 
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not base itself on past experience, or be 
a repetition of something we have done 
before, and a link in the chain of habit, 
that has been binding us down to the 
earth all our days, but every meal will 
be like the first union of the child with 
its mother ; every day will be a new day 
to us, wand we shall have as mary lives as 
we have days. Instead of starting with 
young life and soon wearing it out, we 
shall get into a position where we shall 
have a constant succession of life—a 
daily new birth, We may return our- 
selves into the hands of our Creator, and 
remain there, and be constantly created 
anew, 

Paul brings out that idea where he 
says, ‘Though our outward man perish, 
yet our inward’ man is renewed day by 
day. There is a blessed promise in 
Isaiah to the same effect: ‘Even the 
youths shall faint and be weary, and the 


young men shall utterly fail ; but they 
that wait on the Lord shall renew their 
strength : they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles ; they shall run, and not 
be weary ; they shall walk, and not faint.’ 
—Table-Talk. 
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European Indications. 








here are some specks of an ominous character 
beginning to show themselves in the political 
horizon of Europe. Considerable irritation and 
antagonism of spirit manifests itself between sev-. 
eral of the leading nations of that continent. Be- 
tween England and Russia there has long been 
but little congeniality of spirit, while of late there 
have been indications that the friendly relations 
between England and France, are in some danger 
ofarupture. The insolent demand of the French 
Emperor upon the English Government, to close 
that country against refugees from continental 
despotism has been met with an emphatic refusal. 
The demand for a law, making conspiracy against 
European rulers a penal offence, has likewise met 
with a refusal. And in the trial and acquittal of 
Bernard for complicity with Orsini and others, in 
the !ate attempt to assassinate Napoleon, the 
French Government sustained a signal defeat.— 
These things have been fruitful in stirring up the 
old spirit of animosity between the two countries. 
This spirit is also kept up and increased by the 
bitter tone of the press of the two countries.— 
Added to all this 1s the Perim question—a ques- 
tion which in the present soreness and jealousy of 
the two nations may become a source of still 
greater discord and terrible collision. The French 
papers, which are the mouth-pieces of Louis 
Napoleon, have spoken decidedly on the subject. 
The Paris Patrie demands that England shall be 
compelled to evacuate Perim in such language az 
this : 

“On the one hand, if France, without calcula- 
ting the sacrifices which such an enterprise im- 
posed upon her, co-operated in assuring the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Ottoman empire, it 
was not, we suppose, that England—in spite of 
She treaty of Paris, to which she is a party— 
should take possession of any, even the minutest 

ction of Turkish territory, and make it a staud- 

g point from which to threaten the commerce of 

world with her cannon. And, in another 
point of view, as the piercing of the Isthmus of 
Suez will open a communication between the 
Mediterranean and the Indian seas, can France, 
which is so deeply interested in the work, allow 
her flag to submit to an English protectorate in 
the fortified Isle of Perim? Our dignity is in 
question; the dignity of other nations cannot be 
less susceptible. It is time for Europe to show 
England that she must give up her traditional 
habits of encroachment. England must, there- 
fore, either show a title to hold Perim, or give 
it up. In short, ifthe nations of Europe do not 
mean to abandon the navigation of the Red Sea to 
England—if, in their eyes, the integrity of the 
Ottoman empire be not a fiction—it 1s indispen- 
sable that they should, without a moment’s de- 
lay, make the occupation of Perim by the English 
a political question of the highest importance.” 

To this the London Times replies that the 
scheme of the Suez Canal is wild and impracti- 
cable ; that France has no interest in the Indian 
Ocean, and that vuly English steamers enter the 
Red Sea, and adds: 


the slightest concern with Perim. It is in the ex- 
clusive occupation of England, and must in the 
nature of things remain so as long as England has 
vast possessions beyond it, and these other coun- 
tries have none at all. We are to forego the pos- 
session of a spot which is untenanted by any hu- 
man being, and which is found to be a convenient 
halting place for our mail steamers and transports, 
simply out of deference to the susceptibilities of 
continental politicians, who have not the smallest 
interest in these regions of the world, and who 
never heard the name of Perim in their lives.— 
This is what the science of politics has come to 
among the publicists of the second empire. We 
have had enough of such trifling. Ever since the 
French press has been forbidden to discuss do- 
mestic subjects it has always been searching for 
some paltry matter of this kind, and seeking to 
elevate it into a great political question. Perim 
can only possibly belong to the sultan of Turkey 
or the Imaum of Muscat. If either of these po- 
tentates chooses to make a reclamation we shall 
know how to deal with it; but any other state 
will only lose its time and temper by interfering 
with the question. 


These are some of the belligerent signs that ap- 
pear just now on the surface of European affairs. 
Though direct hostilities may not be the future 
result, they show how thin the crust of the great 
political volcano 1s, upon which the nations are 
treading —T. 1. Pp, 





Another Atlantic Telegraph. 

The London Observer states that a large and 
comprehensive plan has been proposed by which 
a competing line of telegraph across the Atlantic 
may be established. The line proposed is one 
which will traverse the ocean from Boston to the 
Azore Islands, a distance of about 1,800 miles ; from 
thence it will extend to Lisbon and there con- 
nect with all parts of Continental Europe by tele- 
graphic lines which already exist. In order to 
connect England with this second oceanic cable, 
a line 1s proposed to be laid from Falmouth, or 
Land’s End to Cape Finisterre in Spain; thence 
to be extended to Lisbon, where it will join the 
cable, or proceed direct from tMe Spanish coast to 
the Azores. The distance to be traversed from 
England to Boston by this route will not be 
greater than by the proposed Atlantic line via 
Valentia and Newfoundland; while so far as Eng- 
land is concerned, it will not only place her in 
direct communication with Spain and Portugal, 
but would forma most important link in her 
communication with India, as from Lisbon the 
line could be extended to Gibraltar, and thence 
to Malta, from which a submarine telegraph ex- 
tends to Corfu, and which will soon be prolonged 
to Alexandria. A cablefrom Bordeaux to Cape 
Finisterre would also put France in direct com- 
munication with the United States. The pro- 
moters of this plan have obtained from the Gov- 
ernmentsof France and Spain, and Porutgal, all 
the necessary powers for enabling them to land 
the cables at points hereafter to be determined 
upon. Provisional contracts, it is said, liave also 
been entered into for the manufacture of the 
cahle. 





The Revival. 

The papers report the ‘revival as still in pro- 
gress, though there would seem to be a general 
abatement of the excitement and novelty which 
attended it in its first stages. A new religious 
paper entitled ‘ The Way of Life’ has been started 
by the Young Men’s Christian Association of New- 
York. Mr Finney, the Revivalist is preaching 
in New-York. The revival is said to be extending 
into the Southern States; daily prayer-meetings 
have been commenced in New Orleans. It will be 
interesting to watch the results of this great move- 
ment, its bearings upon the future of this coun- 
try andits effects on the social institutions of the 
age. The genuine Christianity there is in it, will 
bear fruit, while the chaff will pass away. 


LATEST NEWS. 


FOREIGN. 
Simon Bernard, who has been tried at London 
as an accomplice with Orsini and others in the 
attempt to assassinate the Emperor Napoleon, 
has been acquitted. Though there apears to have 
been strong evidence of Bernard’s complicity in 
the affair, the verdict of acquittal, it would seem, 
is placed on the ground ‘that, however he might 
have been disposed to aid in overthrowing the 
Government of France, he had not been sufficient- 
ly connected with what Orsini had actually done; 
and that the prosecution was set on foot not to 
vindicate the laws of England, but to induce an 
English Jury to do what Parliament had refused 
to do—to yield to the insolent demands of a for- 
eign potentate and establish the principle that 
protection was no longer to be extended to politi- 
eal exiles. ——In the House of Commons, Mr. 





being the unanimous opinion of the Law Officers 
of the Crown that the imprisonment of Parke 
and Watt, two English engineers of the steamer 
Cagliari, by the Government of Naples, was ille- 
gal, a demand had consequently been made upon 
that Government for compensation.—The Duke 
of Malakoff, the new Embassador from France to 
England, landed at Dover on the 15th ult., and 
met with a civic and military reception.——In 
France, the Government bill for appropriating 
one hundred and eighty millions of francs for the 
embellishment of Paris, was meeting with strong 
opposition in the Committees of the Legislative 
body. The depressed condition of the money 
market, continued to occupy the attention of the 
Government.——In Spain, a Republican, or Demo- 
cratic revolution is believed to be impending. — 
The Madrid correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune, 
furnishes a copy of ‘The Political Manifesto of 
the Junta Nacional of the Democratic Party of 
Spain,’ in which is given the programme of the 
fundamental principles and reforms by which they 
intend and expect to inaugurate a new era of 
popular rule in Spain. The Tribune’s correspon- 
dent represents this popular organization in Spain 
as being very extensive and complete, and says 
that the people are ready for the struggle. 
FROM WASHINGTON. 

The mongrel Kansas bill introduced by Mr. 
English of the Conference Committee of Congress, 
as a substitute for the Lecompton ordinance, has 
at length passed both Houses of Cungress. The 
final vote was taken on Friday of last week. The 
vote in the House stood, 112 Yeas to 103 Nays. 
In the Senate, Yeas 30, Nays 22. The bill pro- 
vides for the immediate admission of Kansas into 
the Union under the Lecompton Constitution, 
with large grants of the public lands for the sup- 
port of schoolg, for founding a State University, 
erecting public buildings for the State, &., pro- 
vided that the people of Kansas shall vote to 
accept the provisions of the bill. Otherwise, 
Kansas is not to be admitted to the Union until 
her population shall reach the number (93,000 or 
upwards) necessary to entitle her to a member 
of Congress according to the last apportionment 
act.—The Tribune characterizes Mr. English’s 
device in the following language: 

“The character of the English contrivance which 
Congress has stooped to ratify is established by 
one prominent fact: In the debate which prece- 
ded its adoption, some members supported and 
some opposed it because it submitted the Lecomp- 
ton Constitution to the People of Kansas for rati- 
fication or rejection ; others supported or opposed 
it for just the opposite reason. ‘The leading advo- 
cate and joint contriver of the scheme (Stephens) 
stated explicitly that it does not submit Lecomp- 
ton; its most conspicuous convert (Cox) suppor- 
ted it because it did in effect submit that Consti- 
tution ; while its public sponsor and putative au- 
thor (English) refused to say whether in his view 
it did or did not! And it was precisely because 
it could be read either way that it passed. This 
is the level to which statesmanship has sunk in 
the year of grace 1858.” 





FACTS AND TOPICS. 


..--The Government of St. Petersburg, it is 
said, has just received from the Governor of the 
Russian possessions on the river Amoor, a very 
fayorable report on the military and commercial 
situation of the vast territory which has been 
there definitively annexed to the Russian Empire. 
The extensive works and fortifications of Nico- 
laieff, which is destined to become, in case of need, 
the center of operations against China, have not 
been interrupted by the winter which is mild in 
those countries. Formidable batterics have been 
raised at the mouth of the Amoor, so as to be 
able to defend the entrance against hostile fleets. 
Commerce during the past year, has been devel- 
oped in an unexpected degree. A number of 
German, American and Chinese merchants have 
formed establishments ir the town, anc a regular 
line of steamers has been established between 
Nicolaieff and San Fransisco. A mine of coal of 
good quality has been discovered in the Island 
of Saghalien,which will be a valuable aid in ex- 
tending the navigation of the Russian waters. 
...-The area of the territories which have made 
application for admission into the Union, in square 
miles, is as follows: Kansas, 114,798; Minnesota, 
141,839 ; Oregcn 185,030 ; total 441,667. The area 
of the three is a little more than that of New En- 
gland and the Southern States combined. 

..--According to the last census, the popula- 

tion of Australian colonies amounted on the Ist 
of July, 1857, to 1,043,000. 
...-There are said to be several companies of 
emigrants organizing at Leavenworth, Kansas, 
for the new territory of Arizona, intending to start 
as soon as the season is far enough advanced. 








“Neither France, nor Russia, nor Austria has 


Disraeli announced, in reply to un inquiry, that it 


....It is reported that George Sand, the cel- 


ebrated French authoress and socialist, has re- 
tired to spend the temainder of her days ina 
convent. 

...-.Ata late meeting of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, the relation of the Robin 
to horticulture was discussed. It was the opin- 
ion of many fruit-growers that the robin is a per- 
fect nuisance to the horticulturist, and that the 
law preventing their destruction should be re- 
pealed. There were some, however, who gallantly 
took the part of the sweet birds, and at their 
suggestion a committee was appointed to acertain 
their habits, and especially the kinds of food 
eaten by them during each month of the year. 
The chairman of the committee, J. W. P. Jenks 
of Middleboro, has made his report for the first 
three months of the year, ani it is entirely favora- 
ble to the robins. Itis proved that the robins 
subsist chiefly upon the worst enemies of the 
fruit trees, the curculios. Mr. Jenks found bee- 
tles, grasshoppers, spiders and curculios in the 
crops of the robins he dissected, but nine-tenths 
of the contents of the crops were curculios. He 
has frequently taken a hundred from a single 
crop, and in one instance 162. He has not found 
the first particle of vegetable matter in the crop 
of a single bird. This settles the question in 
favor of the robins, and he who kills one of these 
birds gives permission to live and to destoy our 
fruit to some thousands of curculios and other 
enemies of the horticulturist. Let the robins 
live, and let the man or boy who cruelly or 
thoughtiessly kills one, make atonement by eat- 
ing wormy fruit for the season.—Springfield 
Republican. 

....-M. Persoz, Professor of Chemistry at the 
Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers of Paris, has just 
published a most interesting discovery of his, by 
which photography may be applied to the orna- 
menting of silk stuffs. The bichromate of potash 
is a substance commonly used in photography, 
being extremely sensitive to hght. If a piece of 
silk stuff impregnated with this salt be exposed 
to the rays of light penetrating through the fis- 
sures of the window-blinds in a close room, the 
points where the stuff has received these rays of 
light will assume a peculiar reddish tint. Now, 
suppose a piece of metal or of strong paper to be 
cut out after agiven pattern, and to be laid upon a 
piece of silk prepared as before; if exposed to the 
sun, or, better still, to simple daylight, the pattern 
will be reproduced in a few instants. The pale 
red which the parts acted upon by the light as- 
sume is so permanent that nothing can destroy 
it; may, it will fix other colors, such as madder, 
campeachy, &c., just like a mordant, and in that 
case it will modify the color of those substances 
in absorbing it. The experiment may be varied 
as follows: Let a fern leaf be laid upona piece 
of prepared silk, and kept flat upon it by a piece 
of glass ; then that part of the silk which is pro- 
tected by the leaf will retain its original color, 
while all the rest will receive the impression of 
light, as above described, forming the ground on 
which the figure of the leaf will appear in white 
gray, or whatever other color the silk may have 
had before the operation. The richest patterns 
may thus be obtained on plain silks, and ata 
comparatively small expense.— Tribune. 

...-Mr. Sumner’s physician pronounces his 
case still ‘serious,’ and prohibits his giving any 
attention to business. It is doubtful whether 
he ever fully recovers. 

...-The people of St. Cloud, Minnesota, have 
presented a new press to Mrs. Swisshelm, to re- 
place the one destroyed by the mob. 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday, April 28.—Mr. Cragin arrived 
from Wallingford. He is to spend some months 
here. Members coming from other Communes, 
stand very little upon ceremony, but fall right 
into our industrial ranks and are domesticated 
in one day. There is such a perfect state of rap- 
port between our three Communes, by means of 
the mail and frequent interchange of members, 
that there is very little news to tell, or strange- 
ness to get over, or preliminaries of any kind to 
make, before one may feel himself entirely at 
home in exchanging places. So we have solved 
the problem, not only of many families being 
united under one roof, but of different house- 
holds, hundred of miles apart, maintaining the 
unity of the family relation ——The teams have 
all been employed to-day in getting out muck, 
of which thee is an exhaustless bed nearly in 
the center of the furm.——The evening meeting 
too desultory for report. Mr. Cragin alluded to 
the religious movement in New York, of which 





he took some notice as he visited the City on his- 
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way here. He said it was a new thing to him, 
and very interesting, to see religion engaging at- 
tention at business hours and in business quarters 
and among business men in that City. 

Thursday, 29.—Nothing special to report. In 
the evening meeting Mr. V. read an article from 
an old paper, on the subject of Repentance, and 
made a few remarks. He spoke of it particularly 
as a state of mind which acknowledges the truth, 
and said that he was dissatisfied with himself 
when he found himself reserved and shut up.—— 
We mark a few items from the Wallingford jour- 
ral: 

“Occasionally we hear a rap at the back door, 
and who should appear but a healthy looking man 
begging a morsel of food. Six calls of this kind 
to-day. Mr. C. suggests that we keep on hand a 
good supply of beans and brown bread for such 
customers.——We received a present this even- 
ing from Mr. E. Tuttle of Naugatuck, of 16 hoes, 
one garden rake, two garden hoes and rake com- 
bined, as an expression of his good wishes and 
feelings towards us.—Several of us had a 
pleasant time to day, gathering cranberry plants. 
We found a nice bed in a neighbor’s lot and spent 
most of the afternoon, digging and separating the 
roots from the sods, preparatory to transplanting 
on our domain. They are the upland kind, and 
the few scattered berries which we found, showed 
they were worth securing, being large and fair. 
We have two kinds, the bell-shaped and the 
round, both uplands. About 4 ofan acre is to be 
devoted to these plants. We expect to reap the 
fruit of our labors in about three years.——A 
on the side hill picking up stones, and at the same 
time, a bee of neighbor B’s hens, scratching and 
arranging the mulching on the Strawberry patch, 
near the elm tree. This uncalled for service on 
their part, led to some sharp criticism of shiftless- 
ness, by the company on the hill, and during the 
criticism, without a stone being thrown, ( which 
is so tempting at such times,) the hens took a 
B line for home. Cause of their leaving so sud- 
denly, unknown.” 

Friday Evening, 30.—Mr. Worden of the Put- 
ney Commune, in his correspondence this evening, 
recommended the use of the Kerosene oil, which 
led to some discussion of the subject. Several 
who had seen it used abroad, spoke in favor of it, 
as less expensive and better for hight than com- 
mon oil. The objection which rather overruled 
all arguments in its favor, was, that though not 
explosive, it was of a nature to easily take fire and 
thus endanger the lives of persons, as well as the 
safety of the house. Some conversation about table 
affairs. Where we have a limited quantity of any 
article of luxury, it is occasionally necessary to 
distribute it by pieces—so much or many toa 
plate. The question arises whether this is a fair 
way of distribution, as the strong and hearty and 
hard working man, gets only the same as the boy 
and girl. It was thought on the whole to be as 
fair as could be adopted for the present, as, if 
we leave the distribution to appetite, that, as 
things are, would be a less equitable distributor. 

Saturday, May,1.—A ‘bee’ in the afternoon 
for removing a fence, to give place to a proposed 
hedge. Several silk peddlers came in. Our 
itinerants are always welcomed back, and their 
going out and returning, is a constant spice of 
variety inour social fare. Every body knows 
that ina home of love, there is a chance for exqui- 
site play of hearts in partings and absences and 
mectings, if the time is not too long. We have 
had a game of ball in the meadow for a Saturday 
afternoon pastime, twice this Spring; and afew 
days ago the Indians sent us word they would 
like to come and join us the next time we played. 
They would play ten, against ten of our men. 
Their wish was acceded to without much con- 
sideration, and this afternoon was appointed at 
3 o’clock, but something preventing their coming 
to day, they sent us word they would come Mon- 
day at 2o’clock.s This was not received with 
favor. We thought we could not afford the,time, 
and that we could meet the Indians in better 
ways than in sports of this kind, as they need 
sympathy with us of the white race, in our habits 
of thrift and industry, more than in gaming and 
pastime. Besides, to receive their proposal as a 
kind of challenge, we did not like. We should 
prefer to mix the parties and not play one people 
against the other. Accordingly H. M. W. was 
instructed to officiate as our ‘plenopotentiary 
extraordinary’ to the nation of the Oneidas, and 
give them to understand that we respectfully 
declined their proposition——Mr. De Latre, 
(R. 8. D.,) writes from the Putney Commune, 
and we give his impressions: 

“When first approached, some such feeling comes 
over you, 2s though you had taken a monastic 
vow, such walls towering up all around you, to 
shut you in. Accustomed as I have been, to dis- 
tart views all my life, I have a strange sensation 
(f confinement, and it will take some time, I 
suppose, for the cye to adjust itself to its new 
focus. Otherwise, it isa truly interesting spot 
and must become more and more so, as vege- 
¢2tion proceeds. And this is the old baldle ground, 








is it? Then Iam pleased tg have seen it—to have 
stood on it. It will be the means of bringing me 
more in into sympathy with Mr. Noyes and his 
purpose. [ wish to be fully identified with the 
movement set on foot by him, and I could not 
have selected a better spot, I should think, with 
that end in view. The location of the house is 
very pleasant and the garden ground would make 
a beautiful lawn, if judiciously planted out. I was 
surprised to find the village so quiet. You are 
in the village and yet out of it. Putney is, in my 
opinion,j decidedly a pleasant residence Don’t 
give it up, say I.” 

Mr. D. left here some weeks since for the Wal- 
lingford Commune, to be with his declining son, 
He remained by his bed-side until he slept. 
Herbert, whose death was mentioned in our last 
paper, had a soul of high aspirations—he was 
ambitious of the spiritual mind and of al! heavenly 
perfections. He was very ambitious too, as a 
student and artist. His youthful character gave 
every promise of usefulness and prosperity. But 
for three or four years the hand of an all-crush- 
ing disease has been upon him, and it appears in 
short he was elected to Hades. It was altogether 
a grievous chastening, but will yield to him, we 
have no doubt, those péaceable fruits, which it was 
his greatest desire to obtain. An aged friend 
has sent us as a memento, a letter that she re_ 
ceived from him about two years ago, and we 
take pleasure in inserting the following short ex- 


bee | tract from it. 


“I am pleased to receive an invitation to write 
to you, for you are connected in my mind with 
the memory of very pleasant days—the days 
of my first love for Christ. Things in those 
days, to me, were covered with a wonderful halo 
of glory. Two other seasons I have had since, 
that were like it, and two only. ‘They are to 
me, foretastes of heaven, which give me some 
conception of the eternal glory that is in store for 
us—when, purged from the clogs of flesh and 
blood—body, soul and spirit, shall have the 
beauty of our risen Saviour. A good many of us 
are stricken with the hand of disease in one shape 
or other, and some of us die. Well, itis necessary ; 
but I have strong bope that you will live to bea 
glory to our cause, and honour the resurrection 
power of the gospel, as you have heretofore done. 
I know that the truth will triumph, sooner or 
later, notwithstanding appearances.” 


Sunday Evening, 2.—Mr. H. read the first 
chapter of 2 Timothy, and made some remarks 
on Paul’s exhortation to Timothy that he should 
stir up the gift of God that was in him. We all 
have good gifts from God in us, and only need to 
stir them up to grow and be fruitful. The verse 
which follows this exhortation shows what God 
has given us: ‘God hath not given us the spirit 
of fear, but of power and cf love and of a sound 
mind.’ This spirit includes every thing good, 
and it is in us, and may be stirred up by faith and 
confession. 


Monday, 3.—Our Indian neighbors, with whom 
we had some negotiations thought worthy 
to be mentioned in the journal of Saturday, had 
invited, it appears, some of their brothers from 
another settlement tu meet them in the game 
they proposed to have with us, so they kept their 
engagement with them, and might be seen in 
lively action all the afternoon on our play-ground 
in the Cragin meadow. They are said to play 
with great alertness and skill. After supper we 
had a musical entertainment in the parlor; songs 
by a quartette club; brothers Burnham, Burt, 
Hatch, and Nash. It illustrated we thought, how 
cheap the highest kind of luxuries may be affor- 
ded and enjoyed in Association. The evening 
meeting was devoted to admunishing the young. 


Tuesday, 4.—Several silk peddlers started off 
this morning; some for a six weeks trip, others 
for a fortmght or ten days, as their luck may be- 
It is the advantage of our position, that when, in 
the vicissitudes of trade, one branch of business 
fails, we can turn our hands to another. We 
have suspended our trap manufacture in con- 
sequence of the decline of the fur trade; but clos- 
ing our shop does not throw us out of work. The 
silk business is in a state of efficient organization 
with us, and offers a field of remunerative labor 
to such as have an attraction for it; and there is 
all the chance we want in our farm and garden 
for the most profitable investment of industry. 
—A bee after supper for a general ‘claring up’ 
around the house. Rakes, hoes, shovels, and 
wheelbarrows, were used for half an hour, toa 
good purpose, cleaning the lawns of waifs and 
straws, and giving the roads and courts a new 
appearance of neatness. Evening meeting. Some 
personal criticism, and a general stirrimg up to 
promptness and faithfufness. In Association lack 
of punctuality is a great fault, as it often affects 
the operations of a large group.——Visitors to 
see the gardens, &c., begin to be frequent. 


Our brother M. L. Worder of Putney, sends 
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the Circular the following words of sympathy] mains for the people of God? But are 


and cheer: 
Putney, April 26, 1858. 

Dear Crircutarn:—Your intimation that it 
would give you pleasure to hear from subscribers, 
touching their interest in you, as in the case of 
Bro. Franks, induces me also tv be frank and say 
my say, which might be pretty well expressed by 
simply ‘endorsing his testimony,’ or saying sub- 
stantially what he has. For one, I should like a 
new Circular oftener, but every thing considered, 
I think the present sized sheet issued semi-weekly, 
would be the best for the next volume. For, as it 
has been said, some subscribers live remote from 
the post-office, and would not get it oftener if it 
were mailed to them; and with some, the ad- 
ditional postage would be considered. But dear 
Circular, wili not the time come, when you will 
not only be able to appear to us daily, but in- 
creased zeal for the cause, love for Christ, and de- 
votion to his right to the sovereignty of the worLp, 
will fill us with unquenchable desire for your mis- 
sion—and hearty welcome of your daily coming? 

In times of political ‘ revivals,’ and high excite 
ment for special ends, how many in our land 
eagerly devour their favorite daily paper! Yet 
shall not the time come, whea people shall be as 
enthusiastic for the election of Jests Christ to the 
throne of the world, as for their temporal rulers ? 
For his destiny is to 

‘ reign where’er the sun 
Does his successive journeys run,’ 

and the unquenchable fire of his love, shall be 
the procuring cause of his exaltation as king and 
sovereign over the millions of willing hearts, who 
shall unite with the song of the angels that cheered 
the shepherds of Bethlehem, proclaiming ‘peace 
on earth, good will to men.’ May you and 
we all, share a humble part in helping forward 
that great end. Yours in devotion to Christ’s 
kingdom. M. L. Worpen. 
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Invitation and Promise. 


‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
Take my yoke upon you and learn of me ; 
for 1am meek and lowly in heart: and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls.’ Here 
is an invitation extended to all, and by 
one who is perfectly able to fulfill all his 
engagements ; by one who said, ‘ Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my word 
shall not pass away. That same Jesus 
is seeking a place in our hearts—in our 
affections. What condescension, that 
Christ will come and dwell with man !— 
He says, ‘ Behold, I stand at the door, 
and knock: if any man hear my voice, 
and open the door, I will come in to him, 
and will sup with him, and he with me.’ 
Why should we not open our hearts, and 
receive Christ and his resurrection life, 
that we may not walk in darkness ;_ that 
we may have life, and have it more abun- 


dantly ? Are we called to pass through. 


the furnace of affliction ?—let us remem- 
ber that nought but the dross that is in 
us will be consumed ; and may we be 
willing to be held there until it is all 
burnt up, and nothing but the pure love 
of God remains in our hearts. Are we 
called to receive discipline and correction 
from his hand ?—let us believe with all 
our hearts that the Lord loveth whom he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son 
whom he receiveth ; and that these light 
afflictions which are but for a moment, 
will work out for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory. Have faith 
in God : believe that he is able to re- 
deem every pledge—to fulfill every prom- 
ise—and that he will do it; that he is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
And if at times, like Peter when he 
walked upon the water to meet Jesus, 
we should find ourselves sinking beneath 
the dark waves of unbelief, let us remem- 
ber that that same Almighty arm is ex- 
tended unto us, and that same Jesus is 
speaking unto us, ‘ O thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt ?? When 
Christ invites us to take his yoke upon 
us, and to learn of him, he gives this as 
the reason: ‘for Iam. meek and lowly 
in heart :’ then he adds the promise,— 
‘and ye shall find rest to your souls,’— 
Who does not desire that rest that re- 


we all meek and lowly, of a contrite spir- 
it, ready to do the will of our Lord and 
master—to follow him whithersoever he 
calls us, through evil report as well as 
good report ? My experience teaches 
me that Christ wants us to become sim- 
ple-hearted, childlike in spirit, in order 
to receive his teachings; to count the 
wisdom of the world as foolishness, com- 
pared to the wisdom of Christ ; and if 
at times we feel discouraged on account 
of our imperfections, and feel that we are 
among the least of God’s children, let us 
remember that the work is God’s ; and if 
we can say in sincerity, ‘I live, yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me,’ we have noth- 
ing to fear: his strength is sufficient, 
and we shall yet come off conquerors 
through the name of him that loved us 
and gave himself for us—A. ALLEN. 
Putney, Vt. 
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Pruning. 

Much has been said and written on this sub- 
ject, yet many of the most experienced hor- 
ticulturists confess themselves learners. It is 
avery important branch of a fruit-grower’s 
education, requiring deep study, and paticnt 
investigation, asso much depends on circum- 
stances. The most. ingenious cannot nail on a 
branch, nor remove a limb to another place, as 
in building operations. Yet by the right 
freatment, he may entice a tree iato almost 
any shape. Some of us have seen trees that 
appeared ‘ grown to order,’ every branch and 
spur in its proper place, and every fruit as 
though a rule was placed for its guidance.—- 
But we want to know the best way to prun 
each kind of tree, having an eye to its beauty, 
fruitfulness, and longevity. So we will offer a 
few suggestions, hoping our friends will do the 
same, and give us their aid in the investigation 

Every husbandman must have long patience, 
and by faith see in the slender sprout the no- 
ble tree, formed to his desire, and filled with 
fruit to his taste. Then he may begin to form 
the tree in its second years growth, by pinch- 
ing off the tender sprouts that are not needed, or 
that are growing in the wrong direction ; leay- 
ing an inch or two to form shade, and supply 
sap to the growing parts. The pinching should 
be done early in the season as a general rule, 
and in checking sprouts that grow too strony 
for the corresponding ones, care should be ta- 
ken to leave the last bud in the direction th 
sprout is required.to grow. If this is attended 
to, there will be little need:of the knife, and 
less of the saw. But if trees are allowed to 
grow through the season, the knife must b< 
used before the next year’s growth commences. 
Some advocate spring pruning, some summer, 
and some fall or winter. All may be right 
under some circumstances, and all wrong under 
other circumstances. It may be best in this 
climate to head in long sprouts, and cnt awa; 
smal] twigs in spring, as the winter often kills 
the points of the shoots, and the limb that was 
intended: to. grow into a branch, may have 
been killed ; but if large limbs are to be cut 
from neglected trees, we think the fall is the 
best time to do it. The wounds, after being 
alowed to dry for a few days, can easily bi 
covered with shellac dissolved in alcohol, and 
used as paint. Train upa tree in the way it 
should go, and when it is old, no injurious mutila- 
tions will be necessary, and alittle attention 
will keep it in good order. If our chject is.to 
get the most, and the best fruit, with the leasi 
labor, we need not attempt wall, or fancy 
training ; every clas: of fruit has its peculiar 
shape, and.the nearer we keep to this, the bet- 
ter. The-pyramid form, with various modifica- 
tions, we prefer, as it brings the tree near the 
ground, where it is less exposed to storm, easy 
to pick and to prune, and the falling fruit is 
little injured ; besides, it shades and protects 





the trunk from the sun, which is very desira- 
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ble in this climate. ‘Trees that are inclined to 
run up too much, may be checked by pruning 
or pinching to a bud on the opposite side from 
‘ue tree. The Spruce Fir is a good model for 
many kinds of pears. Many will spread wide 
at the bottom, and the conical, or even round 
head, may be trained with a Jeading shoot which 
should always be directly over the center of 
the root. If inclined to one side, leave the 
upper bad on the side the shoot is desired.— 
The limbs should be in proportion to the size 
of the leader, and if caused to run out nearly 
at right angles, may be bent down without split- 
ting off, which spoils so many tender trees 
where the branches incline too much upward. 

Neglected trees can never be brought into 
symmetrical forms in all their parts, yet they 
may be much improved by cutting out all cross 
branches, thinning, and giving them a proper 
halanee, which should not all be done however, 
the first season. Cut a little each year, until it 
is done to your mind. In regard to fruit spurs, 
we think the best way is to leave a part of all 
shoots that are in proper places to form them, 
and to leave more on the shy bearers, than on 
the full bearers, especially on the south side. 
The degree of fruitfulness may also guide the 
distanee between the branches. Another im- 
portant consideration is, to lay a good founda- 
tion to the tree, by keeping the top short until 
the root and trunk get well established. Much 
more might be said on this subject, but these 
remarks may suffice for the present. The 
Lord causes the tree to grow; man kas the 
privilege to dress, and keep it.-—c. E. 

Putney, April. 1858. 


Evergreens. 

‘The Norway Spruce may, without exagger- 
ation, be proclaimed the finest of evergreens. 
Hstimating, as they deserve, all its qualities 
when young and when old, in its Summer and 
Winter garb, in its native forests and in culti- 
vated grounds for ornament and for use, it 
stands peerless. A native of the mountains of 
Northern Europe, it is everywhere hardy and 
easily cultivated. It is one of the largest of 
forest trees, attaining often a height of 180 
feet, with a straight, erect stem, regular, wide- 
spreading branches, and foliage of a rich, deep 
culor. We note some of its desirable charac- 
teristics : 

It is nearly a first-class timber tree, and as 
such may probably be profitably cultivated in 
the timberless districts of the West. It is 
traly an elegant ornamental tree, and from its 
hardy rapid growth, will rarely be omitted ip 
large or small plantations. It is beautiful as a 
single specimen-tree, and combines well with 
other trees in groups or masses. It is pecu- 
liarly well adapted to the purpose of hedging, 
as it bears the shears well, thrives even when 
crowded, and branches low, near the ground. 
It is advantageously planted as ‘a nurse’ to 
other trees, and is deserving of more frequent 
use in this manner. Branching near the 
ground it prevents evaporation from the soil, 
while its spiral top does not interfere with the 
spreading head of deciduous trees, and its 
thick evergreen foliage is a good screen from 
severe or cold winds. Added to these, it bears 
transplanting well, as its roots are fibrous, run- 
ning near the surface of the ground. 

When young, its branches grow regularly 
in whorls with an upward curve, but when old, 
and after exposure to storms, and the weight 
of snows, they droop gracefully, and are in 
the highest degree picturesque. From the 


exuding sap of this tree is formed the well|P 


knows Burgundy Pitch. 


The Douglas Spruce is a native of the Ore- 
gon coast, where it forms immense forests, and 
grows to a height of 180 feet, and sometimes 
even reaches a greater height. The stump of 
a tree onthe Columbia river, measured at 3 
feet from the ground after the bark was re- 
moved, 48 feet in circumference. The leaves 
are dark green above, and a silvery white be- 
neath. It is hardy in this latitude, and is a 
free grower, which will render it a desirable 
tree for general cultivation.—American Agri- 
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A Way to Start Early Plants. 

A very convenient method of starting ear- 
ly plants, as corn, sugar-cane, cabbage, to- 
matoes, cucumbers, and indeed almost any 
kind of plants, is the following: Take the un- 
der sod (not too grassy) of tenacious muck, and 
cut into cubes, say two inches each way. In- 
sert one or more seeds in the center of each, 
and then pack the pieces closely together and 
firmly down upon a box of earth, to be kept 
moderately moist. This box can be set in the 
cellar on frosty days and nights, and be carried 
out into the sun’ at other times. When the 
seeds are up, and transplanting is admissible, 
take up the cubes and transplant them to the 
ground. This can be done without disturbing 
the roots, or scarcely retardiog the growth of 
the young plants. 

Seeds of cucumbers, melons, tomatoes, &c., 
are sometimes planted in soil placed in old or 
cheap baskets, with rather open work. These are 
hung up out of the way of frost, being exposed 
to the sun during the day. At the proper time 
these baskets are simply imbedded in the hill 
even with the surface, and left there. The 
roots will find their way out into the soil 
through the open work of the sides. A few 
hills thus started, with little trouble, will often 
produce a crop some weeks in advance of those 
sown at first in the open ground.— American 
Agricuiturist, April. 





The Habits of Fish. 

We take the following paragraphs from the re- 
port in the Evening Post, of the remarks of Rob- 
ert L. Pell, President of the American Institute, 
at the Farmer’s Club. Mr. Pell has long been 
known as engaged extensively in fruit-growing, 
horticulture, farming, &c., at Pelham on the Hud- 
son River. For a number of years he has been 
experimenting largely, in the raising of fish in 
artificial ponds. He states that he has eight 
ponds on his farm, all artificial and fed by springs ; 
they are with two exceptions, fourteen feet deep, 
and contain forty-five varieties of fresh, and salt- 
water fish. He seems to have been very success- 
ful in his experiments. The extracts below will, 
we trust, be acceptable to such of our readers as 
are interested in pisciculture : 


From experiments I have tried in_ the arti- 
ficial breeding of fish, I am convinced that the 
ova of all varieties may be carried, after im- 
pregnation, three or four thousand miles, in 
water occasionally aérated, and planted as 
successfully as if deposited by a parent fish. 
For this purpose, form a hollow spot adjoining 
a clear and rapid stream of water, say twenty 
feet long and eight feet wide ; fill this space 
with coarse gravel to the depth of six inches, 
and on this foundation place fine gravel and 
coarse sand to the depth of six inches more, 
plant your ova one-and-a-half inches deep in 
furrows, and cover them so that the whole 
space presents an even surface, then let in the 
water td the depth of seven inches at the 
upper end, and six at the lower, forming a uni- 
form gentle current over the whole space, the 
sluice must be so regulated as to keep up the 
same supply and depth of water at all times. 
In this way millions of fish may be bred, pro- 
tected to the proper age, and then turned into 
the rivers or ponds to grow and increase. Last 
summer I impregnated the ova of shad, and 

lanted them in a ditch a quarter of a mile in 
ength, extending from one pond to another, in 
the most careless manner possible, rot even 
taking the trouble to cover them, and they 
produced tens of thousands of young shad, 
which I use as food for my pickerel and perch. 

A breeding pond should have grass around 
the sides, and occasional gravel beds rising to 
within two inches of the surface, for the fish to 
spawn upon ; two females and one male will 
stock an acre pond in two years; and in three 
years it will be necessary to put ina few male 
erch or pickerel to thin them out. If eels 
and bull-heads get in your pond, as they in- 
evitably will in a short time, saturate the water 
with quick lime, and in afew hours the fish 
will-all die and come to the surface, when they 
may be used as manure, and will produce, on 
account of their rich oily nature, the most lux- 
uriant effect on land. 

Surprise has been expressed by gentlemen 
that I should freshwaterize salt-water fish.— 
Now, the fact probably is that all fish were 
—y salt-water fish, and inhabitants of the 
ocean ; but the Deity having implanted in them 
habits of wandering, they have been gradually 
dispersed throughout all the waters tributary 
to the great oceans, aud carried by birds to 
every pond, lake and pool on the face of the 





‘ culturist. 


earth, which tecmed with countle-s thousands 





of organized insects, eternally propagating their 
species, to supply thém with food. Man, ani- 
mals and fish can, at all times, change their 
residence, and soon become acclimated to any 
locality. ° ° ? ° 

Tue Trout is the only fish that comes in 
and goes out of season with the deer; he 
grows rapidly, and dies early after reaching his 
full growth. The female spawns in October 
—ata different time from nearly all other 
fish ; after which both male and female be- 
come lean, weak, and unwholesome eating, and, 
if examined closely, will be found covered with 
a species of clove-shaped insects, which ap- 
pear to suck their substance from them; and 
they continue sick until warm weather, when 
they rub the insects off on the gravel, and im- 
mediately grow strong. The female is the best 
for the table. She may be known by her 
small head and deep body. Fish are always 
in season when their heads are so small as to 
be disproportioned to the size of their body. 
The trout is less oily and rich than the salmon ; 
the female is much brighter and more beauti- 
ful than the male; they swim rapidly, and 
often leap, like the salmon, toa great height, 
when ascending streams, When I first stocked 
my trout-pond, I placed fifteen hundred in it, 
and was accustomed to feed them with angle- 
worms, rose bugs, crickets, grasshoppers, &c., 
which they attacked with great voraeity to the 
amusement of those looking on. They grow 
much more rapidly in ponds than in their pa- 
tive streams, from the fact that they are bet- 
ter fed and not compelled to exercise. Trout 
are the only fish known to me that possess a 
voice, which is perceived by pressing them, 
when they emit a murmuring sound, and trem- 
ble all over. 

Tue Carp (Cyprinus Carpio).—Of this 
delicious fish I have a great abundance ; hav- 
ing obtained my original stock from Captain 
Robinson, of Newburgh, fourteen years since. 
They breed twice a year, producing about forty 
thousand each time, and grow to the length of 
fifteen inches. I have seen them on the banks 
of Lake Como, in Italy, weighing one hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds. I feed them 
with bread, and sometimes Indian meal. They 
come up in great numbers at the ringing of a 
bell, and will eat out of my hand, and permit 
me to stir them around without showing the 
least fear. They are very tenacious of life, 
and live a long time out of the water. I have 
crossed them with the gold fish, or Chinese 
carp, and produced a great variety of colors. 
As soon as the ice forms in the fall, they dis- 
appear in the mud, and as they are not after- 
ward seen, probably remain dormant in our 
cold climate all winter. 

In Prussia, Germany and Saxony, carp are 
cultivated with great attention, and constitute 
a part of the revenue of the nobility. There 
is no reason why they might not be made prof- 
itable here. Fish are like hens, in one respect, 
that is, they never deposit all their spawn at 
one time, but at several periods, weeks often 
intervening, according to its maturity. 

Tue Yettow Percu (Perca Flavescens) is 
a bold fish of prey, and like the pickerel, has a 
large mouth, well filled with teeth, a hog back, 
armed with two strong, sharp fins, which make 
him a formidable prey for other fish. His 
outer covering consists of hard, thick scales. 
Like the pickerel, he will eat his own progeny. 
As food he is considered more wholesome than 
any other fish. His growth is slow, and he 
breeds but once a year. I have noticed one 
remarkable peculiarity connected with this fish, 
and that is, if a dozen are found in a hole, they 
will all bite, one after the other, and allow 
themselves to be caught, being, like most men, 
unwilling to receive the experience of their 
compauions. They are gregarious during near- 
ly the whole year, and grow under favorable 
auspices to a large size and elegant proportions. 
This fish is universally known throughout Eu- 
rope and this country, and the remarkable 
manner in which its eggs have been distributed 
has led to curious hypotheses. Some suppose 
them to be of spontaneous birth. Some years 
since, I constructed a pond, but did not put 
any fish in it, and you may imagine my surprise 
when I found therein perch, sun-fish, eels, 
bullheads, shiners, trout and sea-bass, without 
my agency, and all within two years. Whence 
did they come? Birds were the undoubted 
agents, and it is to them Lake Erie is indebted 
for the herring, striped, rock and white sea- 
bass, and other fine fish. They have distribu- 
ted the eel throughout the known world, and 
frequently carry them alive, as it is weil known 
that the gastric juice of birds is not sufficiently 
strong to destroy the life of this. serpent fish. 

The most interesting of all fish to me is the 
common Suap, (classea alosa,) which may be 
regarded as a source of commercial wealth and 
national industry, and a miracle of Nature in 
its multiplication and continuance. Notwith- 





standing thousands of myriads are destroyed by 
the agency of man, and tens of thousands of 





myriads in the ova state, we find an undimin- 
ished abundance year after year, which can 
only be accounted for by their extraordinary 
creative ability. They spawn about forty.five 
thousand. They have a peculiarly sloping 
head and tapering body, projecting under jaw, 
sharp, small teeth, forked tail, dusky blue col- 
or, with a line of dark round spots on each 
side, sometimes four and often ten in number, 
and I have frequently seen them without any. 
They ascend our rivers from the Ist of April to 
the 10th of June, for the purpose of spawn- 
ing, which they accomplish in the same man- 
ner that bass do, except that the male fails to 
cover the ova; this necessary operation is per- 
formed by the ebbing and flowing tide. The 
organization of this fish enables it to breathe 
either salt or fresh water, and taking advantage 
of this fact, I have been enabled to breed them 
in ponds, and from numerous experiments, am 
led-to believe that shad live but a single year, 
and that when they pass down our rivers, after 
spawning, they are so weak and emaciated that 
they fal] an easy prey to voracious fish. They 
grow in a single season to weigh from five to 
eight pounds; they appear, as well as the her- 
ring, to have been created to form the food of 
the myriad inhabitants of the ocean. They 
take, like the herring, (of which they are er- 
roneotsly called by fishermen the mother,) 
the circuit of the sea, commencing in the re- 
gions of the North Pole, in schools equalling in 
extent the whole of Great Britain and France. 
When they reach the coast of Georgia, they 
separate into immense squadrons, and as the 
season advances, run up all the rivers on our 
coast, followed a little later by the herring. 
Late writers question the migratory character 
of these fish, and suppose that they remain 
throughout the winter in the most profound 
depths of the ocean, burrowing in the mud. 
This is bad philosophy, as they are not organ- 
ized for living in mud, and the structure of 
their air bladders prevents them from sinking 
in deep water. ‘Their form indicates clearly 
that they were designed by nature to swim 
near the surface of the sea, and to be always 
in motion. I have had herring in my pond, 
with shad, several hundred ata time, and nev- 
er saw them at rest. 

The shad lives by suction, and feeds upon 
the animalcule inthe water while swimming. 
Food has never been discovered in the body of 
shad when opened, and they never bite a bait- 
ed hook. 


Tue Tencn (Cyprenus Tinca) is known 
as the physician of fish; he is covered by 
a glutinous slime that will immediately heal 
any wounded fish coming in contact with him ; 
it has often been observed that the tyrant pike, 
though starving, forbears to devour the tench. 
He has large fins, small, smooth scales, a red 
circle surrounding the eyes, which are of a gold- 
en color, and there hangs from cither angle 
of his mouth a little barb ; in his head are two 
stones that physicians make use of, but have 
not communicated for what purpose. They 
are generally found in large stagnant waters, 
with muddy bottoms ; weigh from 8 to 12 lbs., 
and are considered in England one of their 
best fresh-water fish. 





—Boys sometimes think it takes a 
great deal of drilling to make them men. They 
wish they could get out of the shackles. Perhaps it 
does. But how many things do you suppose have to 
be done to a bitof steel wire before it makes that 
simple little tool called a needle, and puts it into 
the market ?—Can you guess? Seventy; yes, seven- 
ty processes are necessary in the manufacture of a 
needle. Can you wonder then that in ‘making a 
man of you,’ you are subject to a great many hard 
rubs? It is this drilling which strengthens, and 
tempers, and polishes you for manly work in the 
world.— Well Spring. 

—There is more pleasure in a sense of 
actual’ growth than there is in self-complacency 
with reference to objective results. If the everlast- 
ing hankering of the heart for comfort could express 
itself in words, it would cry fora sense of growth 
and improv t. This we can ever 
have, at the price of reconciliation with the criti- 
cism of God. ‘As new-born babes, desire the 
sincere milk of the word, that ye may grow thereby.” 
God is ready to give us criticism as fast as we are 
prepared to receive it: ‘* For whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he 
receiveth.’, 


...-1750 men are said to be at work on the 
Leviathan, and her machinery is already in.— 
There are strong hopes of getting her ready for 
sea by July. 

...-The American Pomological Society will 
hold its seventh session in the city of New York 
on the 14th of September. 
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